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The Elementary School Teacher 

DECEMBER, 1 902 

LITERATURE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

III. 

THE PRESENTATION OF THE MATERIAL AND THE IMMEDIATE 

RETURN. 

In this day of reaction, one might almost say revulsion, 
against " methods " in teaching, it is with much misgiving that 
one brings himself to speak of the practical details of the pres- 
entation of his subject, lest he fall under the suspicion of setting 
forth a " method." We can not be too glad of our emancipation 
from mechanical devices, personal contrivances, small esoteric 
schemes, in favor of the original creative work of the teacher, 
based upon expert knowledge of his subject, and confidence in 
its educational efficacy. The protest against artificial methods 
should not, however, blind us to the fact that each body of 
teaching material, taken together with the conditions under 
which it is to be presented, suggests — nay, imposes — many 
of the steps to be taken in the handling of it. These steps have 
a philosophical basis ; they are demanded by the nature and 
organization of the subject-matter ; they are the inevitable and 
inseparable expression of the teacher's knowledge and point of 
view ; they are the necessary avenues of communication between 
him and his children. It is such details that We desire to dis- 
cuss in this paper — to which may be added certain minor 
records of experience, given merely for what they are worth. 

The thing most important after the bit of literature has been 
chosen is that it should be given to the child in a good and 
artistic form. If it is an old story, whose original form is such 
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as not to be available for the child, then the teacher must choose 
another form artistic and beautiful, or make his own rendering of 
it artistic and beautiful. He more than defeats his purpose who 
transmits to his children, no matter how good a story, in slip- 
shod sentences, commonplace phrasing, go-easy enunciation, or 
worse than that, in the ostentatiously child-like language and 
manner which constitutes official kindergartenese, or worst of 
all, in that tone of cheap irony that so many people seem to 
feel appropriate in communing with the child. It is the tone of 
the average adult when he enters into conversation with any- 
body under twelve — an underbred or quite uncalled-for tone of 
badinage, of dislocation, of insincerity. It is this cheap irony 
that quite disqualified Thackeray for writing for children — it 
taints every word of The Rose and the Ring. It lingers in 
Kingsley, and has to be edited out of The Water Babies, as 
one reads that book to a child. It is an unpardonable misunder- 
standing of the dignity and seriousness of childhood to offer it 
babble, when it asks only simplicity, or to treat flippantly what to 
it are the serious things of art. 

The teacher who has to do with children so small that he must 
tell the story to them should so thoroughly know and love his 
story, should so respect his material and his audience that a good 
and beautiful literary form flows from him naturally and inevitably. 
Failing of this, let him find or write out an acceptable and dig- 
nified form of it, and memorize it. There is no denying that in 
the hands of a cold and mechanical person this form will be 
poisoned by priggishness and false propriety. It will lack spon- 
taneity and warmth. But the artistic danger from it, eVen so, 
will be less than from the haphazard, common-place version such 
a person would give impromptu. Just as soon as the child is old 
enough to be read to, and this is very early if the teacher 
knows how to read, the material should be presented in the 
original best form, from the book. The Perrault fairy tales, for 
example, are perfect in their quaint eighteenth century setting ; 
there is a version of the Robin Hood tales, sound to the last 
syllable ; there is a translation of the Odyssey, whose every line 
is golden. These things the teacher should give to his children 
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just as they are. Of course, as he reads these he is obliged to 
edit out a passage now and then, for one reason or another. 
There are certain longueurs in the Robin Hood that one may well 
spare the small audiences ; certain passages in the Odyssey are 
too mature, or deal with topics too advanced for the child's 
experience ; one can not read the otherwise lovely story of The 
Ugly Duckling without suppressing Andersen's cynical egoism. 

So far as concerns this small body of writing that we are 
using to teach literature, it should be read to the child, not 
read by him, practically throughout the elementary period. Not 
within that period does the child reach the stage of reading 
needful in the interpretation of literature. He masters the diffi- 
culties of mechanical reading ; he may achieve the plane of 
intelligent reading, but he does not rise to the next plane — that 
of appreciative reading, well-nigh the highest achievement of 
the human mind. In the presentation of poetry it is indispen- 
sable that the teacher read or recite it to the child. Only when 
we have become most experienced readers can we get a hint of 
the movement and music of the verse by its look upon the 
printed page. The child, of course, sees nothing of this, and 
involved in the difficulties of his inexpert reading and depend- 
ing upon his own weak and unpractised voice, he misses the 
essentially literary things in his poem. In the story, too, the 
child reading for himself misses seeing the words for the trees. 
He is obliged to go too slowly to catch the movement of the 
story, to differentiate its parts and to carry its thread of con- 
tinuity above the details. 

Let no teacher suppose that it is a light and easy thing to 
to read a bit of literature to the children. First he must know 
it and love it ; let him not read anything he cannot love and 
respect. Then he must render it to them as a work of art. He 
must give it to them as a whole thing, carrying the thread of 
unity clear and strong through all the details. He must deli- 
cately indicate the parts, unobtrusively marking the close of 
a scene, an incident, a movement, a change of mood; he 
must give the tone and color that belong to his piece ; he must 
observe the lights and shadows ; he must distribute the 
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emphasis, lightening the telling detail and subduing the 
accessories; he must radiate — always radiate both light and 
heat, and all these things are as essential, if his audience be 
seven years old and his masterpiece be Cinderella, as they 
would be were the one King Lear and the other college seniors. 

That teacher is wise who keeps his literature lessons from 
all entangling alliances with reading lessons. It is quite 
another thing to say that children's reading books should have 
some literature in them, from saying that their literature lessons 
should be reading lessons. Of course, just as it is the business 
of every teacher in the elementary school — yes, and in the 
secondary school — aye, and in college — to teach language, 
so it is his business to teach reading when it comes in the way. 
And if it comes about that a child is to read a bit — a poem, his 
own composition or what not — it must be seen to that it is done 
as well as possible. But let the lessons in literature never con- 
cern themselves with drill in reading. 

The nature of the bit of literature chosen must guide the 
teacher in the first presentation of it to his class. When the 
movement is rapid and the interest in the action or the plot 
intense, it may be best to go rapidly through the whole, not paus- 
ing for any details. Then go over it slowly again, pausing for 
discussion and appreciation of details. In other bits this deliber- 
ate and more intensive reading may naturally be the first reading. 
There may well be several readings of anything worth read- 
ing once. Indeed, the mistake most often made in children's 
reading is that of giving them too many things. They are con- 
tent to go many times over the same thing, and it may justly be 
said to be the fault of the teacher if they do not derive some 
new profit from each re-reading of every good piece of literature. 

Now it is impossible to indicate in more than a general way 
the details and smaller points over which a teacher would 
linger with his children, or to explain precisely what one may 
mean by "lingering." It may be a picture: 

" The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising. 
There are forty feeding like one." 
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It may be a brief image: "Burly dozing bumble-bee," or "A 
sweet pie of tender brown larks;" a bit of tone-color: 

" The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks, 
The long day wanes, the slow moon climbs ; " 

a picturesque or archaic word: "The golden orange glows;" or 
"He strung the bow right deftly ;" or a figure of speech : 

*' The daffodil 
Unties her yellow bonnet 
Beneath the village door ; " 

a specially pregnant or pivotal sentence : " Now, Cinderella's 
godmother was a fairy," or "Cyclops, you asked my noble 
name, and I will tell it. My name is Noman;" some small 
complete curve of the action of the story, as Nausicaa with her 
maids washing her beautiful clothes by the river-side. These 
must serve as examples. Over such details the class would 
naturally pause to discuss, to appreciate, to visualize, or other- 
wise thoroughly to appropriate. It would be a mistake to pause 
over every such detail, or to stop to make sure that the children 
apprehend intellectually every item as it appears. The teacher 
may trust much to the spirit of the masterpiece to illuminate 
and interpret the details, and still more to the repetitions, which 
should be many, 

Children are none the better listeners for being held in sus- 
pense as to the issue of a long story. It seems wise to relieve 
the strain upon their feelings early by telling them the outcome, 
or confirming their guesses at it. Suspense and surprise are 
after all rather cheap artistic devices, stimulants that the unjaded 
interest of the child on the one hand, and the trained attention 
of the critic on the other, do not need. It is well to substitute 
for them as early as possible the purer and deeper pleasure of 
recognition. 

There should be discussion of the persons and motives, 
feelings and objects handled in the literature. This discussion 
needs a wise and steady teacher as a guide. Discussion of 
character in these classes as in older ones, easily degenerates 
into mere gossip, pernicious attributing of motives and idle 
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chatter. It devolves upon the teacher to hold the discusssion 
up, to keep it noble. Every teacher knows how one petty or 
commonplace child can drag a class discussion into the very 
dust by a single suggestion. This he must guard against and 
counteract instantly. It deepens the meaning of the piece 
of literature for the child if the discussion of the characters, the 
motives, the issues, is made as practical and as human as possible. 
These discussions shoukd lead the child always to feel that this 
thing he has been hearing is life ; that it rises out of actual 
human experience, and should turn immediately into human 
experience again. Let him match the daring deed in the story 
with one from actual life ; the generous motive with another as 
generous ; let him transfer his scorn of the villain's treachery or 
the coward's weakness to some situation he has to face. By any, 
by all means, the child should be brought to see that this art but 
rises out of life, and only hovers above it in a finer and purer 
atmosphere. 

To this end, as well as to serve other purposes, it is well to 
help the children to transfer into literature some details of their 
actual life, some objects with which they are familiar. There is 
material for days of study in such a group of objects as this 
(these objects were the material of an actual experiment): a 
gold coin, a brass button, a cluster of daffodils, an orange, a 
lemon, a bunch of carrots. The process of study and discus- 
sion is not difficult by which the plainer fruits and vegetables 
may be so apprehended in their own good qualities and so 
adorned with those of their beautiful associates as to be elevated 
to the plane of art, and be seen ever after as things of beauty. 
Then there is the opportunity for choice among the color words 
for learning the value of glow and gleam, and shine and glitter, 
the teaching of a fine old proverb, and many other radiating 
things, all literary. 

But the teacher who has once grasped the principle that it is 
from life that literature gets its truth, its seriousness, its weight, 
and that it must turn back upon life something of its charm, its 
joy, and its freedom, will find his own means for enforcing it 
and illustrating it. 
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It seems only safe to limit the discussion to the immediate 
return that the teacher may expect from the little child. The 
immediate return is all that we can really observe, and all that 
we can speak of with any certainty. The teacher of art, music, 
painting, or literature, is altogether too likely to disquiet himself 
or to resort to unwise methods of forcing the child in order that 
he may himself see, or may display to expectant friends, results 
in the child that would have legitimately ripened after years or 
months. Art is long. Like the human being it had a long 
infancy, being destined to a long and vicissitudinous life. In 
each individual, also, every art must germinate slowly. We must 
wait years for the bloom — a lifetime, if need be, for the fruit. 
We simply cast our bread upon the waters, or as they now have 
it, sow our rice upon the flooded fields, trusting that many of the 
grains will find soil and take root. This attitude of mind we 
must preserve toward many of the most desired results of 
the teaching of literature. But it is only a matter of peda- 
gogical morality to ask from them some immediate return for 
what they are given. The simplest of these returns is that of 
the poem memorized. Many, perhaps all, songs and ballads 
taught to them as literature, should be implanted in their mem- 
ories. Many repetitions of the little poem will easily fix it in the 
child's memory without tediousness, and "without tears," and 
every child will delight to repeat it with such taste and style as 
his teacher can guide him into. The stories, too, the smaller 
children may repeat, provided only the teacher see to it that they 
are given in good form. A careless or trivial retelling of the 
story is most demoralizing from the artistic point of view. There 
are reasons why this repetition of the story should always be 
impromptu and lightly done. All deliberate paraphrases and 
mere reproductions of what has been given him are bad for the 
student at any stage of his study. If one is teaching literature as 
an art at all, he should emphasize, whenever possible, the invio- 
lability, the psychic necessity, of the form it originally took. But 
it is quite another matter that the teacher should ask for work 
from his child, inspired or suggested by what he has been learn T 
ing. When the child is in thorough imaginative sympathy with 
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his material, when he has imbibed the spirit, caught the tone, 
accumulated the vocabulary, had a vision of the relations and 
associations, then he is ready to produce, not to reproduce. His 
teacher need have little fear of imitation. Of course, in matters 
of form his work will be largely imitative. Is it not so on the 
formal side of all his work? But the spirit in the normal child 
is original and creative. His new adventure of Odysseus has in 
it the same trieb that produced the old ones. And when he is 
but a little older this same trieb will forge for itself a new and 
original form. As a mere practical matter the teacher will soon 
discover that some of the younger children who have mastered 
the mechanics of writing may safely be required to write out 
their own productions, while many of the older ones, together 
with most of the younger, must be allowed to dictate their 
matter — otherwise in the fullness of their hearts they stumble 
over their own feet, as it were, and get nowhere; and the genuine 
flow of literary creation is dammed and dissipated by the mere 
embarrassment of the pot-hooks and hangers. 

It is a shame that it is sometimes necessary to correct the 
grammar and spelling of these literary productions. As a mere 
matter of social duty it is probably well for the teacher to do 
this for an occasional essay, and call the child's attention to the 
corrections. But as a rule it has a better literary effect if the 
most egregious mistakes are silently eliminated, and the little 
theme given back to the child to be read in its improved form. 
Every child profits immensely if allowed to compose an occasional 
essay in the teacher's presence, under his criticism. He is helped 
most easily in* this way toward the larger matters of organization, 
and it is possible in this as in no other way to repress the too 
fanciful or illogical child, and to set going the unimaginative and 
coldly logical one. For similar reasons the class composition is 
so extremely helpful. The criticism and suggestion of their con- 
temporaries and coequals is most effectual, and a group of chil- 
dren which has achieved anything like homogeneity of spirit 
forms its own best critics and stimuli. The group-tale, the 
group-drama, or the group-ballad forms a most interesting con- 
tribution to the study of literary evolution. The dramatization 
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of anything that lends itself to that process is a kind of produc- 
tion that most teachers avail themselves of. The mere panto- 
mime dramatization of the smallest children — the "infant" plays 
that they base upon their stories — are in the right direction. 
The danger that besets little people's dramatizations, as appa- 
rently that of their elders, is that it ceases to be literature, so 
that what is not inexplicable dumb-show must be set down as noise. 
Nothing is more difficult than the problem of giving the chil- 
dren's dramatic dialogue a tone better than mere commonplace, or 
different from mere bombast. And as they generally choose the 
most thundering issues and situations to dramatize, it is always 
wisest to lean toward the bombast, as being both more spontane- 
ous and more literary. 

On the scale of things elementary, and setting the matter in 
the best perspective attainable, it would seem that four half-hours 
a week of this more narrowly literary training would be sufficient. 
It will amount to considerably more than this as it asserts its 
natural affinities and receives its due share of attention in the 
modeling, in making of pictures, in music, in reading lessons, in 
specific lessons in writing, and in the lessons in language other 
than the vernacular. 



